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(Continued from our last.) 
—=_ 

Of events so mysterious many conjectures were of 
course indulged. Every person had his own opinion, 
and the opinion of every person was opposed to that 
of his neighbour. But, at length, by reflecting, by 
comparing circumstances, by discussing the matter 
in conversation, and by some discoveries, or fancied 
discoveries, those discordant suspicions began to 
draw near each other and unite. At last they settled 
into one point: they fixed upon one object; at one 
moment, and with a general, if not a universal, 
voice, Selwyn was declared to be the murderer! 

The chief circumstance which attached suspicion 
to Selwyn was the discovery of a pistol, near the 
place of the murder, which was known to belong 
tohim. It had been seen in his possession by many 
persons, and the man of whom it was purchased 
was traced, who proved, that, about three months 
previously to this period, he sold two pistols to Sel- 


wyn, of which he believed this to be one. It was. 


stained with blood, and much blood was also found 
on Selwyn’s clothes ; which, however, could be no 
proof of his guilt, because, while Lord Vernon was 
bleeding, and after he had fainted from the loss of 
blood, Selwyn bore him in his arms nearly the dis- 
tance of half a mile. 

When suspicion once fastens on its devoted ob- 
ject, it is astonishing how it converts every circum- 
stance to its purpose, and makes of the lightest 
trifles ptoofs of damuing weight. A thousand cir- 
cumstances were now recollected of this unhappy 
man, which would never have been noticed but for 
this fatal pistol. It was remembered, that he was 
aman of a dark and gloomy mind, burying himself 
in solitude, brooding over disappointments which 
his pride magnified, and indulging a rooted hatred 
of mankind, who, he believed, had leazued together 
to injure and oppress him. It was remembered, 
that his principles were extremely suspicious; that 
he had long been accused of indulging opinions 
hostile to society; that his spirit was proud and 
daring; and that, to complete the catalogue of his 
offences, he was a Roman Catholic; a man whose 
religious tenets in their very nature encouraged him 
to exterminate a vile heretic, who, being abhorred 
by God, could not but be the enemy of every good 
man. It was remembered, that only a fortnight 
before the perpetration of this deed, he had had a 


dispute with Mr. Grenville, Who was a zealous 
Protestant, on the subject of religion ; that both had 
become warm, particularly Selwyn, and that they 
parted with rufiled spirits; that from this period 
Selwyn was observed to be unusually gloomy, aban- 
doning his ordinary pursuits, meditating in lonely 
places on subjects that seemed strangely to disturb 
him: in a word, that he exhibited every indication 
of a man contemplating the perpetration of a hideous 
crime. 

These circumstances, incapable as many of them 
were, trom their very nature, of proof, had all a shares 
and united an overwhelming influence in rendering 
the unfortunate Selwyn an object of horror even to 
those who thought with caution. 

The constancy of Selwyn was amazing. When, 
indeed, the rumour first reached him, and when he 
was seized, (for these events were simultaneous,) he 
betrayed powerful, nay awful perturbation, which, 
though it might as well arise from conscious virtue 
as from conscious guilt, was sure to be attributed, by 
most persons, to the latter. After that hour, how- 
ever, he was calm, collected, firm, and fearless. He 
treated with ineffable contempt the opinions and 
feelings which were almost universally entertained 
respecting him, and contemplated his approaching 
trial as an occasion of complete triumph over the 
folly and injustice of mankind. When, especially, 
he heard that the chief circumstance alleged against 
him was the discovery of a pistol, said to belong to 
him, his countenance glowed with haughty exulta- 
tion, and desiring the officer to follow him up 
stairs, led him into his chamber, and pointing to a 
trunk said,—“ In that trunk I have been accustomed 
to keep a brace of pistols, which, about three months 
ago, I purchased of a person in Bristol, who will 
appear, when necessary, to substantiate the fact. 
It is now locked. I surrender the key to you. I 
require you to seal the lock, and give me the seal ; 
and remember, I deliver the trunk to your care. On 
my trial, you will produce it in court, and I shall 
call upon you to declare on your oath, before God 
and man, that it has not been opened.’’ 

The officer complied in all respects with his 
demand, and this extraordinary man then went to 
prison evidently struggling with indignation against 
emotions which seemed ready to burst his heart. 
He endured his confinement with a firmness which 
he owed principally to scorn, and which scemed to 
set itself in hauyhty array against the oppression 
which it felt, and which it anticipated. 

Every heart was big with expectation of the side 
Lord Vernon would take in this affaiz. He seemed, 
for some time, to remain in doubt. He acted with 
uncommon prudence. In endeavouring to sift out 
the truth, he subdued, in a wonderful manner, the 
emotions which preyed upon his heart. He had 





several interviews with Selwyn, At length he settled 


in a firm conviction of his innocence. He then 
seemed to breathe a moment from intolerable agony, 
and it was a consolation to him to find that his friend 
Wad not fallen by that hand to whose keeping he 
eould have trusted his own life. He exerted himself 
with incredible earnestness to discover and to bring 
together every circumstance favourable to this unfor- 
tunate man: he proclaimed his own conviction of 
his innocence wherever he went: he endeavoured 
to alleviate, by every possible means, the horrors of 
his situation while in prison: he gave every day 
fresh proofs that he was the most benevolent and 
exalted of men. 

The day of trial came. How striking, how com- 
manding was Selwyn’s appearance! His calm col- 
lected countenance; his searching eye; his looks, 
that defied the foul imputation fastened on him, and 
demanded a scrutiny of his life and heart, seemed 
already to triumph in the sentence which must be 
passed. ‘There was not an individual among the 
thousands whose eyes were fixed on him that day, 
who was not deeply impressed with the majesty of 
his appearance, and doubtful of suspicions unchecked 
before. 

Lord Vernon was excessively agitated. He had 
taken up the cause of this man with such generous 
earnestness that he felt more interested in his acquit- 
tal than the accused himself, and even the loss of 
his friend seemed not so much to concern him as the 
establishment of the innocence of his imputed mur- 
aerer. 

The counsel for the prosecution dwelt with la- 
boured, plausible, cruel ingenuity on every suspicious 
circumstance; the general habit of Selwyn’s mind, 
gloomy, impetuous, and daring ; the horrid deeds of 
which religious fanaticism is capable; the singular 
fact, that Selwyn and his servant should be found at 
such an unusual hour on a spot which Selwyn 
acknowledged he seldom frequented, and which was 
scarcely ever visited by an individual out of the 
Vernon family ; the still more astonishing disappear- 
ance of Selwyn’s servant, who, it was universally 
agreed, was the first on the fatal spot after the per- 
petration of the deed ; the discovery of a pistol near 
that spot, which was proved to have been but a few 
days before in Selwyn’s possession, and could be 
shown to belong to no one else. 

It was when in reply to these serious indications of 
guilt, Selwyn demanded the trunk beforementioned 
to be produced in court, that curiosity and suspense 
were increased to the utmost intensity. With avoice 
and manner which pierced every heart, he demanded 
of the officer whether it had been opened since it was 
delivered to his charge. ‘The officer, on oath, aflirmed 
that it had not. 

In that trunk, then, said he, addressing the jury, 
you will find a complete refutation of the only ra- 
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The pistol sworn to, as having been in my possession, 
is before you: I confess it is so similar to a brace of 
pistols which I lately purchased of one of the wit- 
nesses, that I myself should not, perhaps, be able to 
distinguish them. I declare to you, before the om- 
niscient God, and as I shall have to answer it at the 
last great day of judgment, that I never, in my life, 
had in my possession more than two pistols of that 
kind. ‘These are in that trunk. When I was seized 
{ had not the remotest thought that suspicion at- 
tached to me. I had, therefore, no time to make pre- 
parations of any sort. I had always been in the 
habit of keeping the pistols in that trunk. There 
they were, as usual, on the day [ was seized ; there 
the officer found them; there you will find them ; 
and unless it can be proved that I have had in my 
possession three pistols exactly of the same deserip- 
tion, the evidence against me, as far as regards this 
point, can have no weight. 

The trunk was then opened. A case containing 
only one pistol was produced. It corresponded, in 
every respect, with that already in court. A groan 
of disappointment and horror burst from the assembly. 
Selwyn gazed on the trunk with a wild, indescribable 
stare ; then clasping his hands together, he lifted his 
eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, “ Just Heaven, thou 
forsakest me! [ submit to thy will! I yield to my 
fate ' 

He then sunk into total apathy. He heard no more 
that passed. He fixed his eyes on the objects around 
lim with a viewless idiot stare. It was a spectacle 
to appal the soul! 

Lord Vernon, for the first time, appeared to waver 
in his opinion ; he was differently, but not less vio- 
lently affected than Selwyn. He fixed his eyes in- 
tepsely on him. As he continued to gaze on_ his 
countenance, a conviction of his innocence seemed 
avain to arise in his heart. He asked of the court 
leave to speak. It was granted. He defended the 
prisoner in a strain of eloquence which was never ex- 
ceeded. He demanded of the jury whether the sen- 
sations they witnessed in the prisoner could be coun- 
terfeited ; whether they did not, evidently, arise from 
some dreadful unknown disappointment ; whether 
any human being would be so infatuated as to bring 
down on himself the inevitable destraction which 
must be the consequence of a conscious falsehood in 
the prisoner’s circumstances? He dwelt on Selwyn’s 
intimacy with himself and his friend; the total want 
of motive to induce him to commit this horrid deed ; 
his own conviction that the accused was innocent, 
which could arise from nothing but the strongest pro. 
bability that he was so; although the night being 
dark, and the attack sudden and momentary, he 
could not swear to the person of cither of the four 
assassins—and, therefore, could not positively say 
that Selwyn was not of the number. 

(To be continued.) 
—— =—= ee 

Che Bouquet. 

“1 have here only made a nosegay of cuiled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the tread that lies them.” 
. MONTAIGNK. 








BRADBURY AND HIS BEAR. 


_—_— 
[#NOM RVYLKEY'S ITINERANT IN SCOTLAND.) 
——e— - 
(Concluded from our last ) 
In this state things remained for several weeks, whilst, 
from ill treatment, physic, blistering, bleeding, &c. our 
hero became so much reduced, that it was found necessary 


to alter the system, otherwise the consequences might have 
been fatal. A more respectable apartment was, therefore, 
provided, and a convalescent maniac permitted to visit him 
in his lucid intervals ; but still pen, ink, and paper, were 
not allowed, most probably from a fear that a true state- 
ment of his case to his friends, who resided in London, 
might be the means of procuring his liberation sooner than 
was wished. 

A weak state of body is not always accompanied with a 
weak state of mind; and Bradbury, scarcely able to walk, 
passed many a sleepless hour in forming plans for his 
escape when returning strength would admit of an effort. 

The gentleman who was permitted to visit him, and 
whose afflicting malady arose from a theological derange- 
ment of intellect, often conversed with him on serious sub- 
jects; for Bradbury was what might be called a high 
church devotee, regular as the clock in his daily attend- 
ance, and moral in his conduct ; for drinking and dissipa- 
tion, so common with his fraternity, were not amongst his 
failings, and I can safely say he always bore the character 
of an honest man. 

One day his maniac companion surprised him with the 
following observation :— 

** It is my opinion, Sir, that the orthodox are mistaken. 
There can be but one God, and being omnipotent, and 
the essence and fountain of justice and mercy, he cannot 
have brought beings into existence without their own con- 
sent, to make three parts of them everlastingly miserable. 
The ultimate end of a merciful Deity must be the happi- 
ness of his creatures, whatever states of probation they 
may have to go through before they arrive at it.” 

Now Bradbury, who had been brought up to believe 
every thing he had been taught as holy truths, and, had 
Jack the Giant Killer been bound with the Bible, he would 
have believed it all without examination, laid all this to 
the account of derangement of intellect, or he certainly 
would have resented such blasphemous doctrines, as far as 
speech would have enabled him; yet, notwithstanding his 
deep-rooted prejudice, he could not avoid saying to him- 
self, with Polonius in the play, ‘* Though this be mad- 
ness, there’s method in it.”’ 

After this unusual effort of reason the poor man’s intel- 
lect began again to fail; and, as nothing was said in reply, 
he proceeded :— 

‘* Perhaps, Sir, you are not aware that the reins of go- 
vernment in this world are placed in my hands?” To 
which Bradbury archly replied, ‘* I'm glad to hear it, 
Sir; because, if you have the reins, be kind enough to 
drive me out of this place as soon as possible.” 

*¢ T will, but you must first be baptized.” 

‘* T have been,” he replied. 

‘© Yes, I understand you, in your infant state; but that 
wont do, and it is now ny duty to perform the ceremony.” 

Upon which, seizing a certain utensil from under the 
bed, he approached with full intent to bestow its contents 
on the head of the adult; which the other avoided by 
kicking it out of his hand, and the crash made on the floor 
brought up the keeper, who instantly conducted the bap- 
tismal bedlamite to his own apartment. 

When the human mind, invigorated by returning health, 
finds nothing to attract its attention but a monotonous 
view of bare walls, incarceration becomes insupportable, 
and invention, before oppressed by relaxation of body, 
now goes to work with redoubled force, and like a giant 
refreshed, forms schemes for liberation that in sickness 
appeared impossible. 

Having considerably recovered his health and spirits, 
and placing great dependence on his strength, agility, and 
courage, our hero began to examine the bars of his prison 
windows, and finding one rather loose, by great muscular 
power and perseverance he wrenched it out, and found a 
vacancy was left sufficient to admit of his escape by taking 
out the window frame, which would now soon be effected 
by the aid of the aforesaid bar. The window looked into 
a back street, inhabited by poor people, and no great tho- 





roughfare ; but the height, although only on the second 


floor, displayed a distance too great to drop, with any 
chance of safety, without assistance. 

As Bradbury stood viewing the difficulties he had toen, 
counter, through the window—having removed the bar, he 
luckily perceived Monsieur Duboys, the celebrated pan. 
taloon, from the Theatre, passing by. Determined to 
awaken his attention, he instantly broke one of the panes 
of glass with the bar, and the pieces falling about his 
friend’s ears, caused him to look upwards; when, obsery. 
ing Bradbury's pale, emaciated face, in a large woollen 
nightcap, protruded through the fractured window, he 
knew him not; and, conceiving the thing done to affront 
him, took up a stone, and was on the point of returning 
the favour with interest, when he was stopped by Brad 
bury’s well known voice, ** Duboys, don’t you know me?” 

‘* Ah! Mons. Bradbury, what you do dere wid your 
capnight ? you very much for sick.” 

Bradbury, in few words, informed him that he had long 
been incarcerated in that place, and requested him to assist 
him in his escape, which might be effected by bringing a 
sort of light ladder that was often used on the stage for 
balancing, &c. 

The foreigner, with the same spirit of philanthropy that 


aided the escape of Lavalette, eagerly engaged in his 
friend’s cause, and promised at nine in the evening to be 
there; but he did not comprehend, nor could he pronounce 
the word ladder; however, the kind creature replied, ** We, 
we,” to every thing, whether he understood it or not. 

When the keeper came with the dinner that day, he was 
informed by his prisoner that some mischievous boys had 
demolished the pane of glass with a stone, either by chanco 
or on purpose, and the bar being placed to all appearance 
firm, no further notice was taken. 

About eight o'clock in the evening, the friendly French. 
man inquired of the stage-keeper, at the theatre, ** Mons, 
Johnton, lend a me for von half hour de little, vot you call 


bury.” 

It instantly struck the stage-keeper, that the etilts, fours 
teen feet high, on which Bradbury used to stalk about the 
stage, with such astonishing agility, were what was wanted¢ 
and the Frenchman, knowing no better, brought them to 
the window, at the time appointed, when Bradbury, being 


mistake, when, as it happened, the stilts would answer the 
purpose equally as well, and without further delay drew 
out the window frame, with the assistance of the iron bar, 
placed his feet in the straps, and stumped away up the 
narrow street, to the astonishment of those who met him, 
who perceiving a pale-faced figure, in a light-coloured 
waistcoat, a flannel nightcap, and near twenty feet high, 
made a precipitate retreat, concluding they beheld some- 
thing supernatural, whilst Mons. Cuboys followed his 
friend, highly diverted at this whimsical event. 

The top of a high tilted waggon that stood in the street, 
soon afforded our hero an opportunity of dismounting, and 
leaving the stilts to take their chance, the Clown and the, 
Pantaloon made the best of their way to Bradbury’s former 
lodgings. 

Luckily, although he had been absent for some weeks, 
his apartments were still at liberty, and his property safe; 
for, always punctual in his weekly payment, and peaceable 
and unoffending in bis conduct, he was, generally, much 
respected by those with whom he lived; and, of course, he 
was now received as one risen from the grave; which, in- 
deed, his appearance warranted ; but none rejoiced more at 
his return than his faithful servant, the bear, who had 
been carefully attended during his absence, for the mo- 
ment the poor animal heard his master’s voice, he gave 
loud tokens of uneasiness, in his kennel, and being libe- 
rated, made the best of his way to the sitting-room ; and 
the scene that took place nearly brought the poor French- 
man to tears, for the fondness expressed by the human 
creature for the brute, and the fondling gratitude of the 





latter in return, would have awakened a tender feeling in 


filled the breast of the worthy Sir Robert Wilson, when he. 


de bladder; it is to step great high, for Mons. Brad! 


on the look out, could scarcely help laughing at his friend's. 
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he breast of the most heardened, even the lion-fighter 
Yombwell. 
Finding from a bill that lay on the table, that Mathews 
vas then exhibiting in the Theatre, and that this was his 
ast night, he immediately despatched Duboys with a note, 


Hescribing the situation he had just escaped from, and re- 
nuesting his advice, in case he should again be made a 


prisoner. 

This note produced the desired effect. The performance 
as no sooner over than Mathews, ever ready to lend his 
id to the oppressed, came to him, and after hearing what 
he had to say, offered every assistance in his power. 

Bradbury’s appearance, when Mathews entered the 
oom, struck him in a serious and whimsical point of 
iew, at the same moment. Reclining his headon his hand, 
isnnel night-cap, pale countenance, &c. bore so great a 

st to his general appearance, that had he not been 
pprized before he came that it was Bradbury, he would 
hot have known him. The tremendous appearance of the 
eat on bis right hand, and a brace of loaded pistols on 
he table, arrested the attention of the great imitator, who 
holding the door in his hand for a precipitate retreat, 
nclaimed, ** Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! 
Art thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d—I will speak 

9 thee-call thee friend.” 

Bradbury then coming forward, he took him by the 
and, heedless of the bear, which, from report, he knew 
o be quite harmless, and seating himself by his side, 
ttentively listened to the whole of his melancholy story. 
At the conclusion of which, Bradbury earnestly solicited 
is advice what was the best mode of securing his liberty, 
nd of obtaining his gold snuff-box, watch, and clothes. 

n from him under the plea of insanity. 

Before a reply could be made, the room door opened, 
nd the two keepers from the asylum made their appear. 

ce, almost breathless with the pursuit; but on beholding 
he bear, who, from their precipitate mode of opening the 
or, rose awfully majestic, and at the same time observ- 

the object of their search standing in a resolute posture, 
ith a pistol in each hand, they remained immoveable, 
pdetermined whether to proceed or retreat. 

Mathews, who plainly perceived the length and breadth 

this cruel and oppressive business, stepped between the 

ies, and with considerable indignation demanded a 

on for this intrusion, whether they meant to rob the 
puse, ** If 60, we are prepared for self-defence,” conti- 
ued he, picking up one of the pistols, ‘* and if you ad- 
nce a foot further you may repent it.” 
This unexpected reception brought the madmen-makers 
8 state of rationality and explanation. ‘* They were 
bly doing their duty; the gentleman had escaped from 
eit master’s house.” During this short parley, Brad- 
wty’s choler, boiling at the thought of the treatment 
had received from these men, drove him almost into a 
hrenzy ; and, unable to restrain himself, he threw all 
precovered strength into one arm, and when least ex- 
cted, dealt such a tremendous blow in the face of the 
most man, that he fell with great force against the 
her, and both went headlong down the stairs, whilst 
bor bruin, though he attempted not to commence hosti- 
ies, stood on the top landing, looking down on the van- 
ished foe, and as if rejoicing at his master’s victory, 
ve a roar that echoed through the house, and so alarmed 
etwo men, that they made as speedy a retreat as their 
uised state of body would permit. 
Having thus cleared the premises of the invaders, it was 
lutually agreed, as Mathews set out for London in the 
prning, that Bradbury should accompany him, and 
ere commence legal proceedings against the causers of 
Wincarceration, and the detainers of his property. Ac- 
dingly, next morning, our hero, with great difficulty, 
Ocured « wig instead of a nightcap; and luckily placed 
uin in the hands of a humane captain of a vessel, bound 
t London, who cheerfully undertook to deliver him into 
Master’s hands the moment he arrived. Thus Brad. 


through his liberal attention and friendly assistance, once 
more restored, in safety, to his friends in London. 

Thus ended this interesting narrative, which I have 
related, not exactly as I had it from Bradbury, but from 
general report. 








LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 
—>— 


This stupendous work has already proceeded so far as 
to become an object of great interest, not only to the people 
of Liverpool, but also to strangers who visit the place. It 
enters the town by a tunnel upwards of 2000 yards in 
length, 22 feet wide, and 16 feet high, and serminates 
near Wapping, and thus obtains access to the docks with- 
out interfering with the streets or buildings. The entrance 
of the tunnel is near Edge-hill, about fifty feet below the 
surface ; from thence the ground gradually falls, until the 
railway crosses Wavertree-lane at the level of the road. 
Soon after passing that road, the cuttings commence, 
which, at Olive 
after about a mile and a half of excavation, of different 
depths. The embankments commence at Broad Green, 


it proceeds with alternate excavations and embankments, 


gers being a leading object, it has been ascertained that 
561 persons going out of town passed Low-hill in coaches, 
chaises, gigs, and on horse back in one day; which, 
reckoning both ways, would make 1122. The passengers 
by the Runcorn boats, and the Wigan and Manchester 
Canal packet, in and out, on the average ef two days, (one 
at the spring, and the other the neap tides,) was 494 per 
ae altogether 1616 persons. Many of the per- 
sons counted would not go all the way to Manchester ; 
but this might be made up by as many setting out from 
the other end. The vast increase of travelling, wherever 
new facilities have been afforded, as on the Darlington 
railway, which has increased to at least ten times the num- 
ber, has partly arisen from all persons making to the line, 
whose journey was to terminate on any part of it. Thus 
it is probable that the travelling from Liverpool to London 
will mostly be by way of Manchester; for though it is 
about ten miles round, there would be little loss of time 
and some saving of expense. If we make allowance for 
an increase by cheapness and facility, it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect 1600 per day; which, at four shillings 


ount, are about sixty-six feet deep, and | each, would make £116,800 per annum. If two-thirds of 


the cattle, oe and pigs now arriving were to go on the 
railway, the tolls, by Act of Parliament, would be £12,000; 


and continue for about a mile and a half, in some parts | and the coals from Prescot could not be less than £10,000: 
being elvated forty-five feet above the ground ; from thence} so that making large allowances from these estimates, 


which are independent of any interference with canal con- 


but with a regular descent of four feet per mile from the veyances, it would require a very small proportion of the 


Whiston, passing over Rainhill by two inclined planes, 


feet high, of nineteen arches of fifty feet span each ; from 


mouth of the tunnel to the foot of the inclined plane at | yoods to make a dividend of £25 per share. 


Whilst the tolls remain at full rates, a large propor- 


oan com quay see tetibsmentes: a verre nce the goods, where oun is neat, -_ 
. He! go by water, on account of local conveniences at one enc 
Sankey Canal near Newton Common, by a viaduct sixty | or the other ;and no reduction in the rates is likely to take 


place even in the second year; fora large proportion of 


hence it declines six feet per mile to the edge of Chat Moss, | tne revenue would be required to pay the interest, accord- 


over which it passes, rising four feet per mile, and after] ing to the last Act of Parliament, for the time the share- 


proceeds to Manchester on a level. 
About one half the tunnel is already excavated, and the 


going over the Duke's Canal, by a bridge at Patrickcroft, holders will have been in advance: but if in the second 
ear £25 per share is divided, the rates of toll on goods, | 


ut not on passengers or cattle, will, next year, have to 


—- a —_- ~—_ at its en- be reduced to one-fourth part of those fixed by Act of Par- 
ame 4. laidoor both sid i ee:6 Ww. road Me nol liament, and would then be for coals 1s. and for cotton 
anently laid on ides the crossing of W avertree-lane. |i. 114, per ton, for tonnage the whole length of the line ; 


The excavations at the centre of Olive Mount are already which, ar ding the expense of carriage, would make 


thirty feet deep, and the embankment is carried to a con- about 2s. 6d. per ton for coals, and 4s. 


rt ton for cottons ; 


siderable extent at Broad Green, with two handeome stone then the competition between the railway and the canals 


bridges for the accommodation of the owners of the land. | Vin) he fairly tried: but the success of this concern is not 


Excavations and embankments are proceeding at Huyton dependant on the result. 


and Whiston. The piling of the foundations for the piers 
and the embankments are going on at the Sankey viaduct ; 
from thence nothing is done to the edge of Chat Moss, 
where great and satisfactory progress has been made. 
The extensive embankments at each side, made of the soft 
materials of the moss, are interesting objects. The in- 
spection of them, with a walk across this once impassable 
barrier, soon dissipate from the mind of the observer all 
apprehensions of difficulty. Bridges, which are an orna- 
ment to the work, are built on each side the Moss; the 
one over the brook near Bury-lane is of brick, but that 
over the Duke's Canal at Patrickcroft is of stone. After 
passing over this bridge, a part of the road is permanently 


the works at that end at present terminate. 


improvements in road making. These have been projected 


gree of perfection. 
Liverpool and Manchester. The tolls on the road from 
it would make £18,000 
be at least doubled on a level road five miles shorter than 
a work of great utility, and would more than pay five ue 

18, 


cent. on its cust. Had its object never gone beyond 


conveyance Dave invented. 


Liverpool to Warrington are Ict for more than £9000 per j and for this, 120 passengers 7 day, paying a to 
annum, and if as much is made on the Manchester side, | per mile, would pay more than e 
r annum ; and these tolls might | without any goods whatever, and these might be taken as 
low as the proprietors choose to charge, and far below 
the present: so that even as a turnpike road, it would be | what they are at present carried for on any canal whatever. 
When it is considered that the expense of repairing rail- 
ways is far less than that of common roads, and that the 
we should never have heard of the bugbear of Chat Moss, |country might be relieved, in a great measure, from high- 
or other imaginary difficulties which the advocates of water | way leys, it is reasonable to expect their very general adope 
tion. As this is looked to as the trial of a great experi- 
The most substantial proof of the utiliiy of the under- |ment, it is well that the Directors are pushing it forward 
taking is the revenue it will be likely to produce. The jas fast as possible, for nasenenpestess with changes 
travelling, or the conveyance of goods, whether locomotive jin the country far greater than 


So far as can yet be ascertained, there is not much pro- 
bability that the whole cost of the execution of the work 
will vary much from the estimate either way; though 


some things will cost more, and others will be done tor 
less: but this is of no great consequence to the proprietors ; 
for as the law now stands, it is but a question, whether so 
much shall be applied to pay the interest of a loan, if one 
were necessary, or whether it be given to the public in a 
reduction of rates? ‘This provision for reducing the rates, 
as the dividends advance, at once secures the public from 
high charges, and the proprietors from competition. 


Where there is such a vast communication as that be- 


laid, and excavations are proceeding towards Kccles, where |tween Liverpool and Manchester, it was right to take as 
direct a line as possible; to cut through hills, and fill up 


Railways can only be considered as an advance in the | valleys, without much regard to expense, and therefore 
the cost of this work is no criterion for others. ‘The cost 
to shorten distances and level roads, by cutting down hills jof iron for a single line is only about £1000 per mile, and 
and filling up valleys, giving them a hard and smooth jin some favourable situations the land, making the road, 
surface; and are only carried by railways to a higher de-|with blocks and fences, would not exceed £2000 more ; 
f iron rails had never been thought |what the excavations and embankments might be would 


of, precisely such a road ought to have been made between |entirely depend on circumstances, but there may be cases 
where the whole would be completed for £4000 — mile, 


1 of 14d. 
five per cent. per annum, 


ave hitherto been wit- 


engines or horses are employed, may be at the rate of at {nessed from any other recent improvement. 


least eight or ten miles per hour; at cither speed they 


passengers ; for a horse on 





carriages—if they answer on a common road, they will do 





ty, provided with a seat in Mathews’ chaise, was, 


A very cursory survey of the country will convince us 


will go in as little time as the coaches, Whatever differ {that, if these data are correct, at least one hundred mil- 
ence of opinion may yet exist as to the cheapness of canal |lions may be advantageously expended in railways,— 
or railway conveyance for goods, there can be none about jenough to cupport 8 population of one million of men, 
the railway will convey at least }women, and chil 

ten times the number; just the same may be said of steam. |rational,--how much more 
takings, than sending our men at a great expense to Nova 


so much better on a railway. The conveyance of passene |Scotia, and our money in loans to South America! 


dren for ten years! How much more 
vantageous, suci under- 
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WITTEN AFTER HAVING SEEN MADAME PASTA 
IN ROMEO. 
—— 

In fear the rose her icy cheek forsook, 
While mortal agony her spirit shook ; 
And Love, with Death contending in that hour, 
Now proudly scorn’d the spectre-tyrant’s power : 
Now all subdued, in accents breathing woe, 
Confest, ah, me! the poison’s work below, 
The mischief rioting in every vein, 
Freezing the heart, and maddening the brain. 
O, for a Campbell or a Byron’s pen, 
To paint the mastery of cxpression then! 
The fearful pause, the conflict horror fraught, 
Her eye alone interpreter of thought, 
While with a sweetness vainly words would tell, 
Softening the wildness of love’s last farewell. 


Sublime enchantress of the tragic scene ! 
Star of Melpomene! be thine to reign 
Jong o’er the subject heart with proud control, 
While, led of thee, the charmed and captive soul 
Through the dread labyrinth profound shall range, 
The passion’s windings, intricate, and strange ! 


Heart-thrilling Pasta !—touching, and sublime, 
May lightly speed by thee destroying Time ; 
And every sand, in his recording glass, 
For thee shine brightly as their bounds they pass ; 
And still, where’er by heavenly Genius led, 
Whatever clime decreed thy foot shall tread, 
Oh, be the path with myrtle strewn for thee, 
Transcendent daughter of Melpomene! 


Can I forget thee ?—Yes—when I no more, 

With ruptured crowds, shall feeling, taste, adore : 
When I no more, with Memory, shall keep 
Lone watch near Juliet’s tomb, and silent weep, 
As lives and breathes that deeply harrowing scene, 
Waking the nerves’ keen agony again ! 
Can I forget thee }—Yes—when I am dead, 
And the pale osier binds my lowly bed 5 
When I am chill, and all insensate grown, 
Unconscious as the sod above me thrown ¢ 
Then, Pasta, then shalt thou forgotten be, 
Thou idolized of weeping Memory ! 

Liverpool. a 

* Third Act of Romeo E. Giulietta. 
be 
TO MISS B—~, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 
. 
Fair one! if amidst the blisses, 
lleasure has for me in store, 
J might banquet on thy kisses, 
I would never ask for more ;— 
There is rapture, life, and feeling, 
Breathing in thy angel face, 
And in thy tell-tale eyes revealing 
Love's divinest, heavenly grace. 
Sweet, believe me, I could ever 
Gaze upon thy glowing charms, 
Nought from thee my soul can sever, 
Thy every glance my bosom warms: 
In thy presence ull is gladness, 
Every moment pleasure brings ; 
In thine absence all is sadness, 
Time lags on with heavy wings. 


I do love thee as a duty, 
As the idol of a shrine, 
As a debt I owe to beauty, 
And such loveliness as thine. 
Joy, and pleasure’s thousand blessings, 
Haunt and gild thy flower-strew’d way ; 
And happiness, with her caressings, 
Bless thy every natal day. 
Manchester, September 25, 1827. J.R. 





THE FANCY BALL. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Going the other night up Lord-street, I picked 
up a letter, which, on examination, I found to contain 
the annexed lines on the late fancy ball. It was sealed 
up and directed ; but, as there had fallen a considerable 
quantity of rain, the superscription was almost effaced, 
and the paper was, of course, ** very vell vet,” to speak in 
true Cockneyshire. As it appears, from the last verse, 
that the author intended it for your honours, I have taken 
‘* pretty considerable pains, I guess,” in transcribing it, 
for it was in a sad pickle.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Liverpool, October 15, 1827. T. 

Crowded close with mirth and fun, 

Hark! the rattling coaches run; 

Quickly through the thronging street, 

Horses ply their busy feet ; 

Whilst the gaping crowds in vain 

Vulgar legs and eyeballs strain ; 
Except, where car or coachless on their way, 
Cloak-wrapp'd on foot, some brave the loud huzza.* 


Now the lengthen’d string 1s seen, 
Chariots brown, and blue, and green ; 
Onward all impatient press, 
While the line grows less and less: 
Beaming full on wig and beard, 
Luna at the sight is cheer’d, 
As, brightly peering through the cloudless sky, 
She sheds her radiance on the motley fry. 
Clear’d at length is ev’ry car, 
Short the run, or from afar ; 
Peeping through his cloak is scanned 
Now the last who struts on land ; 
Through the crowded hall they speed, 
(Ev'ry clime and ev’ry creed,) 
From the four winds the av’rage sample's shown 
Of ev’ry hue,—red, black, and white, and brown. 


Music now her sons inspires, 

At merry strains each bosom fires ; 

See, they trip from care and woe, 

** On the light fantastic toe.” 

Mazy circles, eddying round, 

Gaily hear the gladd’ning sound ; 
And lightly Eve’s fair daughters skim the floor 
Such beauty surely ne’er was scen before. 


Briskly moves the stately Don, 
Pride is for this ev’ning gone ; 
Dark-fac’d Sambo shakes his foot, 
Grinning in his cork-made soot ; 
And the lordly Mussulman 
Foots it with the Highland clan ; 
And Christian flower girls without their roses, 
Except those blooming on each side their noses. 


Lo! of chivalry the pride! 
Jack and Hal skip side by side; 
Falstaff, with his brawny back, 
Stor’d with many a cup of sack, 
Shakes with glee his ample skin, 
Keeping time with Harlequin. 
No Kendal greens seem now to haunt his brain, 
Nor merry wives to drag him in their chain. 
Hosts of bravos take their fill, 
Whisking through the gay quadrille, 
Tawny moors and fair-fac'd belles, 
Monks from their deserted cells, 
Chinese mandarins and Greeks, 
Whisker’d Swiss with downy cheeks, 
And milkeop Admirals, who ne'er smelt powder, 
With young old dames, ** Pray speak a little louder.” 


Yonder see old Shylock stand, 
Yet is his no deadly hand ; 

Here the feuds of life must cease, 
Here the only bond is peace 3 


@ The mobility saluted the pedestrians in this manner as 





Let the cheerful strain go high, 

None must here be heard to sigh. 
Pleasure’s the word, and now is pleasure found, 
None but young Cupid’s here allow’d to wound. 

But who near approaches now, 

Grandeur sitting on his brow ? 

Hail, thou scourge of Europe’s pride! 

What brings thee from Charon’s tide ? 

Quaff’d thou not of Lethe’s cheer ? 

Or, com’st thou now to taste it here ? 
Forgetfulness this night here tiles the door, 
And cries out heartily, ‘* Vive ’Eimpereur !” 

Volumes might be largely penn’d, 

Ere description’s pow’r should end 3 

But the story soon must close, 

Lest the drowsy reader doze ; 

Yet before the scene is dropp’d, 

And my writership is stopp’d, 

Shall I put all up in one gen’ral lot? 
For each I know would say, ‘* Forget me not.” 

Courtiers, robbers, kings, and spies, 

Flit before the dazzled eyes ; 

Doctors weil with soldiers trip, 

Death with them’s in partnership 3 

Brietless lawyers, honest thus, 

Trudge it with the frost-nipp’d Russ., 
And English Barons with no slaves in store, 
And friars who ne’er told their beads before. 

Tartar, Scot, and Arab, run 

Round the priestess of the sun ; 

And the scalping Indian dies, 

Pierc’d by fair Anne Boleyn’s eyes ; 

While with Sultans, Blacks, al ten, 

Lounge young gipsies, queens, and nuns. 
And sylphs and fairies seem to float in air, 
Though heavy-armonr’d knights arrest them there. 

Now the tardy tale is clos’d, 

Be it well or ill compos’d. 

Should your nimble godship Say, 

‘6 Call again another day,’ 

I must pocket the affront, 

But still shall think you mighty blunt; 
Still must I scribble, as the usual cant is, 
And dub myself your very true CERVANTES 


———————E 
CUPID AT THE FANCY BALL. 


aE 
Dear Sir,—We are here it a dreadful commotion, 
All caused by the freaks of the grandson of Ocean. 
To give you a true account—first, you must know, 
Your paper's read here, Sir, as well as below; 
And ¢’ other day, Cupid, paying Venus a call, 
Saw your Mercury, announcing a grand festival, 
To begin with a sermon, and end with a ball! 
Love, who cares not for sermons, but well loves a dance, 
(Especially since he’s been learning in France,) : 
Swore, by his best arrow, that down he would gu, 
And see how they managed such matters below ; 
But on further inspection found it was required 
In full court, or fancy dress, each should be attired. 
‘* Mamma,” quoth young Love, ‘do tell me, I pray, 
What shape I can put on to look something gay.” 
But Venus, not liking his journey to earth, 
(Although it is said she’s much prone to mirth,) 
Said, ** Cupid, my love, do not think of the ball, 
The thought’s to me bitter as wormwood or gall ; 
Therefore, go you must not, for you'll sure catch 9 cold” 
Little Cupid not liking a contest to hold, 
With a laugh in his heart, and a tear in his eye, 
Kiss’d Venus and gave up his point with a sigh s 
And, after receiving some lectures on duty, 
He coon bade adieu te the goddess of beauty. 
But the rogue, it is said, was determined to go, 
And trip with yon mortals on fantastic light toe, 
So to Mercury went, the wing’d god, to request 
To sdvise how to cheat Madam Venus the best 
And Hermes, delighted to aid a deccit, 
Told Cupid he'd help him in aught like a cheat 5 
So to cut my tale short, Love borrow’d his wand, 
(For which loan, ye brokers, he gave him no bond,) 
And before his departure he slily undid; 








' they came up. 


The clasps of that Cestus, where beauty lies hid, 
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Then said to his mother he was’nt quite well, 

So sent her in haste Esculapius to tell ; 

And leaving the thief god to manage on high, 

He left, on a sun-beam, the realms of the sky. 

In the garb of an archer his quiver he bore, 

And of arrows, alas! took full many a score, 

Then enter’d the ball-roam, on mischief intent, 

And quick all around him his arrows he sent, 

Unseen to all there, by the power of his wand, 

Which made‘Rim invisible at his command ; 

But soon tired of carrying it he laid it aside, 

And to dance a quadrille, oh, ye gods! how he tried: 
In [’été, he says, he was figuring away, 

When entered a damsel, whom, on first survey, 

He took for his mother, and dreading her sight, 

He hid himself quickly, in terrible fright ; 

But, on nearer approach, ’twas a mortal he found, 

*T was beauty’s high priestess, on Lancashire ground : 
She was arm’d like Minerva, with helmet and plume, 
And on her bright shield silver lilies did bloom ; 
’Twas the garb of (so Love says) a maiden of Gaul, 
Who rescued her conntry from tyranny’s thrall. 

Love (enamoured, we fancy, of these mortal charms) 
Approach’d her to try the sure skill of his arms ; 

But his arrows rebounded by force of the shield 
Which on her left arm Beauty's priestess did wield— 
And half angry, half weeping, the wand he retook, 
And pouting, and raging, sat down in a nook ; 

From whence, in a passion, his arrows he shot, 

And many a wound on that evening was got. 

But, soon laughing again, he sprang to the maid, 
And, loosing her girdle, he his mother repaid 

For her lectures, and lessons, and forbids, and doses, 
By giving her priestess the Cestus of Roses ! 

Thus making a mortal superior in graces, 

In beauty, in charms, to the goddess whose place is 
On high, in Olympus. But to shorten my tale— 
Poor Cupid, in heav’n, now this trick doth bewail ; 
For on his return Lady Venus was there, 

With a fire in her eyes, and great rage in her air, 
And bitterly she the young rogue did upbraid, 

For the crimes he bad dorte, and the tricks he had played. 
(For busy-eyed Argus had told, out of spite, 

All that Cupid had done, or was doing that night.) 
And Venus declar’d, unmov'd by Love's. poayers, 
That he should be bound, and the chains he now bears; 
While Venus goes scolding, forgetting she’s lost 
What made even scolding, whenever she's crost, 
Appear graceful and lovely. She makes such a din 
That Jupiter's self is enraged at Love's sin, 

And vows, and protests,—I wont tell you what, 
Suffice it to say, we all pity Love's lot, 

Aud bave sent you this letter, requesting you’ print it, 
Or, if that is impos.—at least gently hint it. 

Tell the Venus below, of poor Cupid’s chains, 

That will last while on earth the Cestus remains, 
Which ehe, by returning, can set Cupid free; 

If 60 she will do, the old god of the sea 

To her gays he'll send. Faith, if she will restore 
The girdle but worn by one mortal before, 

We'll each send 8 gift to th’ extent of our power, 
And blessings from heaven on beauty we'll shower ; 
Poor Cupid, in weeping, thus bids me declare, 

Scarce Cythera’s girdle can make her more fair : 

And now may success on my eloquence follow, 

If eo, I remain, your obedient 


Court of Olympus. APOLLO. 


IMPROMPTU, 
ADDRESSED TO AN ILI-FAVOURED QUARRELSOMD FELLOW, WHO 
ANNOVED A COMPANY WITH HIS EXCESSIVE NOISE AND GMOKING. 


Puff on, puff on, with all your might, . 
Until you're fairly out of sight ; 
For though your PIPE’s a cursed bore, 
Your PH1Z annoy’s us ten times more. 
Liverpool, 1823. te 
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JSHMiscellanics, 


INSIDE OF A SHOW AT BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, 
— we = 
“Thave that within which passcth show.—SHAKSPRARE. 
Valk in, Ladies and Gemmen; valk in. Here they are, all 
alive! Here you shall see the Roya Lion, that the little 
Jackal prowides for, and the little Jacka/ himself, that heats 
the spoil instead of his master—here’s the huge Boa Constrictor 
that svallows all the little hanimals afore I shall say, 
** Jack Robinson”—here’s the big Cormorant that heats till 
he’s never tired—here’s the Pelican, a bird of the vilderness, 
always a-casting of his feathers, and a-fecding of his young ones, 
vid his own art’s Valk in! valk in !—only seven-pence, 
Valk in! valk in!—SHOwMAN. 


At the outside of one of the shows of wild beasts at the 
late Bartholomew fair, our readers might have been en- 
tertained with the eloquent speech we have chosen as a 
motto, while, in the inside, they would not have been less 
so at the accurate description of the animals it contained. 
Being, ** in these piping times of peace,” rather badly off 
for a subject to dilate upon, and, moreover, in what Mer. 
cutio would have denominated a somewhat ** moping and 
melancholy mood,” we wended our way into the fair, and 
straightway found ourselves, with our eyes open, and 
breeches pockets shut (minus some coppers,) listening to 
the following harangue from the exhibitor :— 

1. Ladies and Gemmen, this here beast, vat you see, {s the 
Roya. Lion, born in this country, which few of his fathers 
were afore him. He isanoblehanimal, and wastly liked: he’s 
wery tame, but has plenty of spirit when he likes to show 
it: he’s getting old; but we hopes he’ll live much longer yet. 
He cheoses vat hanimals he like’s to be about him. There's 
that ere Hyena in yonder corner, pretending to be fast asleep 
now, used to sit on the vooll, close aside him, witha wariety of 
other hanimals I shall come to by and by: but they took it 
into their heads to affront him, and an English mastiff that 
had been brought up with’em, vereupon he sent them all about 
their business, as why shouldn’t he? He never show’d wery 
quarrelsome, except to a fine Lioness, that he vas, as one may 
say, married to, who, poor thing, died some time back, in 
consequence. She was of agentle but proud spirit, and had as 
fine a cub to him as youever clapteyeson. Poorthings! mo- 
ther and cub are both dead now; and you may thank that sly 
old Hyena, and one or two wheedling Leopardesses, that 
tickled the old monarch of the forest, for it. He'’sa fine old 
hanime\, as you may see, and shows little rage, except when 
he’sroused. He's wery fond of his mane and tail, and likesa 
fine cage wastly; we're just making him a new un i’ the cor- 
ner o° that ‘ere park. 

2. This, Ladies and Gemmen, is the Rovau Tiger from Ben- 
gale He was brought to this here country after he had killed 
great lots of Indoos in the jungles, and he showed off in Por- 
tugal and Spain afore he came here; he’s A coo) calculating 
beast, but wery malicious; he never puts himself in danger, 
and so you see he’s never been wounded; but he’s a fine un 
for leading on other hantmals. He quarrelled along with the 
Hyena and the rest against the old Lion, and vantedarterwarda 
to get all the prowleions of the carawans to himself, but was 
prewented by the roaring of a famous Newfoundland Mastiff 
that’s now dead. Vecall him Vaterloo, and place him next 
the Lion, because the Lion’s taken him back again to favour, 
though they're not such friends now as they were afore. 

3. That’ere, Ladies and Gemmen, is a beautiful Leopard. 
Did you ever see such fine spots? He's proud of ’em himself. 
See how he parades about hiscage! One of his Jegs {Is a little 
lame, having been urt vile a unting with the Tiger. He's a 
fine hanimal, but he’s wery ferocious; he once threatened to 
vorry all yonder timorous Hares snd Rabbits in the vest side, 
but ijals bark must be vorse than his bite, because vy? you seo 
the Lion’s just a-going to send him among’em. Get up, Paget, 
and let em see your paces! There's a han{mat! for ye! 

4. That ‘ere, Ladies and Gemmen, is agrea’ porthern Woxr, 
He's the boy fora howl! Lord, if you vas to hear hin ven 
the Lion ordered him and the rest avay, vy he made @ noise 
that shook the whole carawan! Besides, my eye, vat @ sto- 
mach he has got! Arter he had been dewouring moro than 
any three of the others, bating the Lion himself, he roared for 
more; but we all said, ‘‘ This ts too bad,” and kicked the 
growling hanimal away. He had a brother who was more 
ferocious, rawenous, and mischievous than himself, but a wast 
deal handsomver. He’s dead now; he was long in the cara- 





wan, but all the other hanimals were afeard o’ un, They 
were both called Wane Derry. 

5. This here, Ladies and Gewmmen, isthe Hyena I was speak- 
ingon. He's awery hold hanimal, and has been a prodigious 
great heater in hisday. He kept the hole carawan in purga- 
tory, The Lion made him a judge to settle the quarrels of the 
other hanimals about their prey; but he would be so long 
afore he decided, that the hanimals used to be tired of vaiting, 
and so he kept the prey for himeelf. He often used to shed 
tears, just like a Christian soul, and vow he loved the Lion 
better nor his own skin; but the Lion catched him ene day 
a trying to hoodwink and muzzle him, and so he turned him 
off, and he's never cried since. Holloa! you there, don't you 
put your paws on him, cause you think he’s asleep; faith! if 
he gets a hold o’ you, you'll find yourself in Chancery. Let 
him alone. 

6. This, Ladies and Gemmen, isa fine northern Fer. See 
what a nose he has, and how he meves it; and look at his tail! 
Lord bless ye! when a hole pack of ‘em are arter him, he just 
vaters on his fa/e and visks it in their eyes, and blinds ‘em, so 
that they cannot follow un. He’s mighty gracious with the 
Lion just now; but he’s too sly to take any place aside him 
till he can get the old birth of the Hyena. He's got a lot of 
his family aad friends good cages; but prefers to vander about 
the carawan, just now, himself. He's wery cunning, and 
looks harmless enough ;——but don’t trust him too much. His 
wery friends are afeard o’ his tale. Thesly fellow was caught 
among some broom in Scotland. 

7. This here, Ladies and Gemmen, is the himmense Boa 
Constrictor, from the infernal regions. He crushes all the ha- 
nimals he can catch in his folds, which are numberless. Many 
a noble beast has he destroyed. Some lions have perished ven 
he has attacked them. He heats every thing; nothing comes 
amiss to his rawenous jaws. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of small hanimals has he devoured. He was kept the 
greatest part of his life and fattened in adeep pi/, and he con- 
siders al] the beasts in debt to him, and makes them give hima 
part of their food every day, particularly the elephant. One 
would think, when he is getting their wittols, they howl “he 
takes us !” and so we call him for shortness ‘ Juxus.” 

8 This here, Ladies and Gemmen, is that curus hanimal 
they callsa Cormorant. It isa wery great feeder, and has a 
vay vith it of turning up its neck to the skies when its heat- 
ing or drinking, as though it were a praying, and so weealls it 
for a nickname The Church. It’s a moustrous happetite, and 
is a wast deal fonder of guzzling and gobbling than of any 
thing else; it preys, to be sure, but it preys upon, rather than 
Sor, all the little hinsects it dewours. We have some thoughts 
of putting it upon short allowance, but it is a great favourite 
with the Lion, who vont let any body meddle wi’ un, 

9. The next, Ladies and Gemmen, is the Helephant, and 
a wery strong and sagacious, but tame and good-natured, 
hanimalitis. All the rest play tricks with it, and rob it of 
its food; but as it knows they have not its strength, and 
must live, vy it growls a little, but does not crush them as it 
might do. The Boa Constrictor is its great hennemy, but it 
has a fondness for the Lion, which it feeds from its own trunk. 
The Cormorant nibbles a good deal from it, and so does the 
other rawenous hanimals, but mostly when it’s asleep. It 
is seldom prowoked, but when they do vex it, my eye, but it 
lets them know vat’s vat. It vas in Hamerica some time ago, 
when it played the devil wi’ em; when !t chased the Boa, 
made the Lion run, and got rid of all the other hanimals who 
were a plaguing un. In France it were in sich a rage, that it 
trampled all afore it, and made every beast afeard—henne- 
mies as well as friends—Lord love ye! it’s @ terrible beast 
when it’s wexed beyond a certain poiiut; but it’s wery gentle 
and obliging to them who knows how to humour it. We 
call tt Populus —Get up, Poppy, and show ’em your trunk and 
your strength—you vont, vont you? Ay, its Just bls way— 
he’s always a-kneeling, as though he'd lost the use of hislegs, 
and could never stand stralght—Get up, Poppy 

The remainder which | saw were chiefly monkeys, jackals, 
(of which there were a swarm) swans that looked very much 


like geese (one was called Laureate, with a gold collar on; 
another Scott, with Its bill always in themud; athird Nfoore, 
avery fine “hanima),” as the fellow ealled it, but not equal 


to a fourth, which I saw preserved, called Byron —these were 

beautiful birds.) There were plenty of parrots and jays, 

which I had not time to examine, and a beautiful Pelican 

feediug its ungrateful young from Its own breast; but just 

then having an article to write on Patriotism, 1 could not 

stay to look at it. PUILLO-ZOOLOGOS, 
SURPRISING DISCOVERY. 

The curiosity of some children was excited on Monday 
se’nnight, by their perceiving, whilst at play on the New 
Ground at Guernsey, two women of a rather mournful 
appearance pass by them, and soon after dig a hole at a 
short distance. The children immediately approached the 
spot where the mysterious persons were engaged in term. 








ing a receptacle for a box and its contents, but the female 
sextons drove the forward intruders from the scene of their 
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jabours, and threatened them with severe chastisement if; Coincidences.—By one of those curious coincidences] ‘* In the beginning of 1825, a Provincial Portable Gas 
they should dare to return. This unceremonious repulse | Which, in affairs of greater im rtance, might be construed | Com any was formed, which erected works at Manchester 
displeased the inquisitive children; they therefore ran | into miracle, Captain Parry from his Arctic, and Captain | and Edinburgh, but unfortunately that was at the period 
home immediately, and related the particulars of the scene | Franklin from his North American expedition, arrived at | of the Joint Stock mania, and its progress has been stopped 
which they had witnessed. Information of the occurrence | the Admiralty on Saturday last, within half an hour of | by the difficulties which all such, whether good or bad 
was soon conveyed to a police-officer, who, conceiving the each other. Another still more singular coincidence marks | have lately had to encounter. We understand that the 
affair to be of a rather serious nature, thought proper to| the return of Captain Parry. In the poem entitled May | Edinburgh Kstablishment is to be given up for want of 
request an assistant constable to accompany him on his | ¥'air, published five or six months since, in speaking of | funds; but that the Manchester one is to be prosecuted 
important errand, and the party, consisting of two con- | that gallant officer’s oe and predicting its pro- | under a new and vigorous management. We hear, how. 
stables, the informer, and a vast concourse of people, then mone a of success, the following prophetic couplet tegen it bs probable the former is likely to be taken up 
repaired, with due solemnity and anxious expectation, to saa ? 2 er Company. 

ap where the strange latomnent had taken place, and . + sai you'll have himrback, “* We observed at the London Com orks, that 
which the child pointed out to the best of its recollection. ith his volume in his pack ; ¥ their gas is now made from rosin, according to a plan for 
After a short deliberation had been held, for the purpose] And lo! on quarter-day, the 29th of September, did] Which Mr. Daniel has lately obtained a patent, and we 
of determining who should be fixed upon to disinter the| Captain Parry make his appearance at the Admiralty !—| are informed ‘that the gas obtained thereby is equal in 
secret treasure, one of the party, with the assistance of a| Liferary Guz. brilliancy and durability to oil gas, at much less expense, 
spade, and by the light of a lantern, set to work, and after which, we think, will be a great advantage to all the gas 
a short time discovered a small box; whilst this person establishments, as the high price of oil, for several years 
was occupied in digging up that which had been 60 re- oe has prevented them from being profitable concerns, 
cently interred, the expectant group expressed various Ve also observed at the London Works, that the Come 
opinions and surmises, exchanged intelligent glances. and pany have lately erected one of Mr. Gurney’s steam-boilers, 
alternately uttered significant exclamations. ‘Tis a wherein the steam is generated by the circulation of the 
chi-chi-child,”’ cried one, who, stammering, found consi- water through very small pipes. Mr. Gordon speaks in 
derable difficulty in giving birth to his infantile opinion. the — terms of this species of boiler, on account of 
** Or stolen goods,” cried a second, whose yard had lately its safety and the economy of fuel, especially in getting 
heen pilfered of two chickens and a lame duck. ** I'll up the steam in the morning, which, instead of taking an 
lay my life ’tis smuggled goods,” cried a third, who, from hour and a half as formerly, does not now require more 


his manner appeared to belong to that honourable and than a quarter of an hour.” 
essential body of individuals commonly called Excisemen. 
The elucidation of the mystery which had caused the 
assembling of the curious multitude, and raised their vague 
conjectures, was however now arrived, and the box, which 
it was expected would, like Pandora's, contain nothing 
but evil, was at length opened; but to the extreme asto- 
nishment of the eager spectators, it contained, instead of 
n ‘* dead child,” or ** stolen’? or ** smuggled goods,”” the 
Inst remains of a once loquacious and amusing parrot ! 
The disappointment which was depicted on the counte- 
nances of the assembled party, on beholding the contents 
of the fatal box, was extreme; they, however, prepared 
to leave the scene of the evening’s adventure, and, ** with 
solemn steps and slow,” returned to their dwellings without 
shedding a single tear for the sad fate of poor departed Poll. 
—Southumpton Herald. 


The Lady Cow.—The following is Mr. Spence's ac- 
count of this insect, which has attracted so much attention 
during the last fortnight in this town and neighbourhood : 
** The lady bird, or lady cow, the favourite of our child. 
hood, feeds entirely on in, (the plant-louse, or smo- 
ther-fly, so injurious to the young leaves of our currant 
and other trees,) and the havoc made amongst them may 
be conceived from the myriads upon myriads of these little 
interesting animals, which are often to be seen in years 
when the plant-louse abounds. In 1807 the shore at 
Brighton, and all the watering-places on the south coast 
was literally covered with them, to the great surprise and 
even alarm of the inhabitants, who were ignorant that 
their little visitors were emigrants from the neighbouring 
hop-grounds, were, in their larva state, each had slain its 
thousands and tens of thousands of the Aphides, which, 
under the name of the jly, so frequently blast the hopes 
of the hop-grower. It is fortunate that, in most countries, 
the children have taken these friendly Coccinelle under 
their protection. In France they regard them as sacred to 
the Virgin, and call them Vaches a Dieu, Betes de la 
Vierge, &c.; and with us, commiseration for the hard 
fate of « mother, whose ‘house is on fire and children 



































































































































New Conundrum, by Billy Black.—Why does a cele- 
brated female singer, lately in Liverpool, resemble a child 
who has learned the first two letters of the alphabet ? 
Do you give it up ?—-Then I'll tell you: Because she is 
past A. (Pasta!) 


Scientific Potices. 


PORTABLE GAS. 
i 

Several years ago, soon after gas was partially intro- 
duced into the streets, we remember being laughed at for 
predicting, that in the course of time portable gas would 
become a regular article of sale, for which people would 
send to the shops as they do for oil or candles; or which 
would be sent round to their houses, as beer now is, in 
barrels or casks. That this was not so very visionary a 
speculation as it was then deemed, appears by the follow- 
ing article, which we copy from the Star of September 
19.—Edit. Kul, 
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The Housewife. 


Tight Stays—The Philadelphia Medical Journal con- 
tains an account of a case which will be read with some 
interest by many of the fair sex, and also by some portion 
of the male community. .The article is on the injuries re 
sulting from confinement of the chest by tight stays. A 
case is mentioned of a young female who was brought into 
the anatomical hall in Jefferson College, Philadelphia, for 
dissection, from which the following are extracts :—** On 
exposing the chest, a remarkable deformity presented itself, 
occasioned by distortion of the breast bone. About two 
inches from the top of the sternum, where the first piece of 
that bone joins the second, was an indention nearly an 
inch in depth, immediately above which the bone absolute. 
ly protruded, so as to form an obvious tumor between the 
breasts. The ribs, also, attached to the protuberant piece 
of the sternum, were of course more attached than those 
below, giving to the whole upper part of the chest s more 
free expansion than belonged to thelower. The pit in the 
sternum was precisely where the extremity of the busk or 
corset board is usually worn This, ther with the cons 
fined aspect of the lower part of the chest, instantly 
suggested, to every one who saw it, the cause, which une 
questionably was the wearing of the tightly laced corset 
before the form of the individual had been fully developed. 
On examining the contents of the thorax, the capacity of 
which had thus been encroached upon, it was found the 
subject had been the victim of pulmonary consumption, 
one of the most important predispesing causes of which, we 
know to be a confined chest. It cannot be doubted, there. 
fore, that the fatal disease, in this instance, had been ag. 
a, and might have been provoked by the habit of 

ress. 





** It is now upwards of eight years since Mr. Gordon 
took out a patent for the lamp in Scotland. In the au. 
tumn of 1819 he brought some of his lamps to London, 
and showed them to all the gas companies here; at that 
time we had the pleasure to sec onc of them, with which 
we were much pleased; but the managers of the gas com- 
panies did not seem to think them applicable to general 
use; the invention, therefore, lay dormant for several 

ears, and might have done so much longer, if it had not 
Been for some public spirited individuals who, in the be- 
ginning of 1823, established the London Portable Gas 
Company, and engaged Mr. Gordon to take the manage- 
ment thereof. Since that time, portable gas has been gra- 
dually but steadily getting into general use. When the 
prone wf was first established, the lamp was violently 
attacked, on the score of danger, by one of the monthly 
scientific publications, which was very successfully an- 
swered by Mr. Gordon; and, what is most satisfactory to 
the public is, that, among the many theusand lamps 
which have been circulating since that time in London and 
its neighbourhood, no accident has occurred, and the in- 
ventor asserts that it is oe for an unintentional 
explosion to take place. The Company have lately ob- 
tained a Crown Charter, with a capital of £250,000, and] Excellent Mode of Preserving Apples.—The fruit should 
are proceeding to increase their machinery s0 as to enable | be gathered a little before it is quite ripe. In conveying it 
—_ to meet the prey! — = the Bats — “4 the _ eae nad baskets should be used, in which 
gecreie F : . used to an extent of which we had no idea, until we made} the apples are to be placed singly, and hand] 

— —_ - ae Oe ee some late inquiries on the subject. The Engineers for} as if’ they were ¢ i. On ont the cage A 
pee “ d OF 4 . 4 Siena’ hie bo $ to prevent birds | ve London-bridge, and the London docks, acknowledge} apples are to be taken singly out of the baskets, and placed 
aan ees ches a con,” Bt ieee = pth one a mode | tat they could not have proceeded co well with the foun. | upon shelves a very little apart from each other ; but care 
Pp Aer r ye _ se insects at will, we might not only, as} @2tion of these works by means of any other light. The} should be taken that the room is previously well aired, and 
Tie. Masala henaaanamel dain «0 so of A Pies Thames Tunnel has made use of the portable gas almost | the shelves perfectly dry. In winter, if the weather is clear 
: 4 a sae og b ny td our came hone pore pocorn since the commencement of that undertaking, and the] and frosty, the windows or ventilators should be kept open 
iu us the . 2. Sotca Siek with out this knowledge | At@Yle Rooms were lighted with it all last season. The} several hours each day; but when the weather is damp, they 
pase et apne an diseamenadienael. tan oe dae Duke of York, steam-boat, on her voyage to Lisbon, } are to be kept entirely shut, and no fire should ever be used 
so Ye P : Gibraltar, Malaga, and back, has for sometime been alto-| in the fruit room, as it always causes a damp to arise, which 








a plant or small tree, by placing upon it several larve of ether lighted with See sh mere . 1 
(rene! . oa ; é portable gas. The Penitentiary, Lon-} does infinite injury to the fruit. I have found b 

pe —* Og a ea Se from less a Sotelo and other public establishments, many ence that frost ice not materially affect apples, for I have 
ne ee ee churches, and about 900 private customers, have adopted} had apples completely frozen that kept equally well with 


the rest ; but then no artificial means must be used to thaw 
the frost. After the 1st of March the fruit room must be 
close shut up, for I have experienced that the admission of 
much air after that period causes the fruit to shrivel up and 
lose their colour; and they should be handled as little ag 
possible after the month of May, nor should they ever be 
wiped until they are about to be used for the table, for 
they soon become unsound after being so treated. Apples 
will be found to keep better and much longer by this sim- 
ple way, than. by the usual practice of covering with hay, 
straw, moss, or any thing else whatever ; for fruit crowded 


Mechanical or Artificial Lecches.—'This instrument has | portable gas, so that we think we are pretty safe in again 
been invented by Mr. Salandiere, and acts as an equivalent agp | that that species of light will Fe into general 
to leeches. Its advantages consist in extracting the precise | use in all large towns which can afford the expense of 

uantity of blood that is wanted to be taken from the|the requisite establishment. At present, all the new 
pauent; in withdrawing the fluid with every desirable de- | churches in Mary-la-bonne pest are lighted with porta- 
yree of despatch and gentleness; in not causing that re- {ble gas. Several attempts have been made to introduce 
pugnance which naturally attends the application of dis-} portable gas in the large towns upon the Continent, but 
gusting insects or worms ; in not causing any injury ; and | we understand they have not yet been successful, probabl 
finally, in being practicable in every station, climate, | from the difficulty of their getting all the machinery suf- 
situation, and country. This instrument is manufactured | ficiently perfect, and the unwillingness of foreigners to 
at Paris by the engineer Dumoutiez.-Medical Repertory. | follow implicitly what has been done in this country. 
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ETERS 


r, or covered up with any material, will in a short 
js aay ooe tat heated, ant deprived not only of its gloss and 
colour, but also of its flavour. In the way recommende 
above, I have kept all the codlins and softer kinds of bak- 
ing apples good to the end of June, and the vippine, as 
well as various sorts of dessert apples, to the end of October, 
with their colour as fresh as when they were first gathered, 
and their flavour not in the least deteriorated. I have 
found, by repeated experiments, that apples covered u 
any time are apt to contract a flavour of whatever materials 
they have covered with. If laid, for example, in 
brown paper, will taste of tar. I have tried apples by 
wrapping them up in white paper, and, although they keep 
nearly as long in this way, they are always apt to shrivel up, 
whichrenders them unsightly. Apples, when pitted like po- 
tatoes, will retain their colour fora long time; but this me- 
thod deteriorates the flavour more than any other; as they 
become quite insipid after being some months under 

und. I have experienced also that the fruit of full 
grown trees preserve better, or keep rather longer, than 
‘those of young trees. —Gidd. 








NO I. 


HORZ HIBERNICE. 
i 
** Gather 
As much, as from occasions you may glean.—Shakspeare 





Although tale-bearing travellers, who, for the sake of 
furnishing themselves with materials for book-making in 
this age of folios and quartos, or with gossip for a season, 
might have chanced to pay a flying visit to the land of 
Paddies and potatoes, and in the fulness of their fancy re- 
presented us as the most idle, good for nothing pack of 
savages that could well exist on any habitable globe, and 
from the sight of a rale boy, from the wilds and fastnesses 
of Connemara, crossing the briny wave to seek for the price 
of the boneen,® and the rent against Lady Day, pictured 
to themselves the condition of our entire population, abid- 
ing by the sweeping recommendation ew uno, disce omnes ; 
yet, thanks to the present facilities of conveyance arising 
from the application of the giant power, steam, to master 
the foaming surges and wild winds, these visions recede 
rapidly from public view, and we daily rise in the estima- 
tion of our more fortunate fellow-countrymen, since they 
‘have begun to open their eyes to the truth, that we (hitherto 
‘‘wild Irish’) are possessed of certain useful cranial de- 
velopments, deserve a rank in the creation above the 
brutes, and to be classed as the 

« Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alte.” 

T am not now going to prove myself a ‘* learned The- 
ban,’’ by entering into an historical detail of our many 
qualifications, or how many of m7 countrymen shone in 
battle or bower, brains or blundering, but to say that 
‘“‘ever and anon,” as the maggot bites, you shall have a 
“‘etave” regarding us on this side the channel, respecting 
‘‘ things as they are,” leaving our friends who have gone to 

« That undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveller returns,” 
to rest in peace—requiescant. 

« Night, silent, cool, transparent crowned the day, 

The sky receded further into space, 

The stars came lower down to meet the eye,” 
When an old friend accosted me, in one of our finest 
streets, the accustomed warm Irish (which is synonymous 
with heartfelt) salute was over, and he asked me to accom- 
peny bim, and spend the evening. I gladly accepted the 
invitation, as I could well anticipate the pleasure I should 
fecl in the company of a man of scientific purosits, which 
Iknew my friend tobe. Weentered the ——— coffee. house, 
and were introduced into a drawing-room, brilliantly illu. 
minated by a gas chandelier, suspended from the centre 
of the ceiling—judge my surprise when I saw ten ora 
dozen elegant chess-boards and men, regularly laid out 
on separate tables, and six or more of them occupied by 
parties who seemed evidently intent on their respective 
games, ond although it would be unusual, that, on the 





appearance of a stranger, formal introductions did not 
take place, yet any person would be inclined to dispense 
with such a proceeding, lest it might tend to disturb the 
apparent gravity and attention which seemed to reign over 
all ; and ifever the genius of solemn silence held her throne 
on this span of earth, here it might with truth be said to 
exist. I waved that modus operandi, and sedately sat down 
to my favourite game with my friend, who, though not a 
first-rate player, was a passionate admirer of that scientific 
amusement. We soon resolved into the same quiet calm 
as those around us enjoyed; not a breath of noise was 
heard, save the movement of a piece, the spirit-stirring 
monosyllable ‘‘ check,” or the more awful compound 
‘© checkmate,” when one friend, victor, as it were, exults 
over the conquest of another. The treatise of Philidor 
(from whom, by the bye, the society then met in solemn 
divan” have borrowed their nom de guerre, Philodorean 
Society) with several other excellent scientific works on 
that noble game, lay scattered on the table, for reference, 
or otherwise, as also your interesting miscellany, the Ka- 
leidoscope, which they regularly receive and preserve. 

During my sojourn on this ‘‘ weary pilgrimage,” I 
Never saw any scene which deserved to be accounted one 
of the ** few sunny spots” that ‘* mid the gay wilderness 
smiles” more than the one I then witnessed ; nor could J 
avoid abstracting my attention from the game I was play- 
ing, to admire the studious, anxious, and watchful looks 
of every personemployed ; their various physiognomies 
depicted different emotions; the half-repressed smile of 
him who happened to make a successful move, or on whom 
victory had dawned from the commencement of his fight ; 
the anxious solicitude another face displayed, when in ex- 
pectation of his adversary overlooking a move which would 
crown him with conquest, and ad tristem partem strenua 
est suspicio only look at the losing player. 
At eleven, p.m. all ceased playing but one party, who 
had advanced far into an interesting game, but, according 
to ordinance, were obliged to take notes of the positions 
until their next meeting. The necessary introductions, 
hitherto dispensed with, now took place, end we all sat 
down to recreate after. our bloodless strife. 
“The mantling bow], filled with that ‘philtre,’ which is 

Formed with such power 
To charm and bewilder”. 

Freely circulated amongst us ; song and glee, anecdote and 
joke, enlivened the happy convivials; and, with a bumper 
to our next merry meeting, we parted when the ‘ iron 
tongue of midnight told twelve.” Never ** since summer 
was leafy” did my moments fly less subject to the influence 
of leaden-winged Time. 
Dublin, Oct. 13, 1827, 








1G. R. 











Tales, Romances, Ke. 


THE RISE, GREATNESS, AND DECLINE OF ARTISTS 
IN HAIR; 
AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT, SERVING TO COMPLETM 
IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATIONS, 





‘ —— 
BY DR. ALBERT. 
—> - 
(Continued from our last.) 

Let not the friendly reader think that we have the pre- 
sumption to draw a complete sketch of the history of artists 
tn hair. We have pointed out some of the marks which may 
serve to lead him to their origin; we have described the per- 
fection to which this art has been brought in modern times; 
and we have fixed the principal theatre of It in France ; but so 
soon as the subject brought us to the 17th century, we felt our 
inability toachieve this important task; thecomple‘ion of the 
picture of our hero's celebrity requires from us {lustrations 
which are beyond our reach, and we are appalled by the Im- 
portance of our enterprise. Let us be pardoned, then, If there 
are considerable gaps in our history; sll our omissions are In- 
voluntary, and our errors unintentional; and {f, notwith- 
standing our imperfections, we have not hesitated te publish 


portion of that indulgence which a kind public haa recently 
evinced towards the compilation of our brother in Scotland. 

As yet we have only spoken of the origin of the coiffeur’s 
art, of the changes which it has undergone, and the influence 
of its different branches upon the minds of princes and na- 
tions, We are now about to examine the charaeteristic traits 
of the morality of artists in hair, and to signalize the lofty 
actions which have given to their political opinions a stamp 
of immortality. 

We have already, by anticipation, fixed the political exist- 
ence of barbers under the reign of Louis XIV.; but i¢ must be 
remarked, that, long before that epoch, they had associated 
their name with that of the officers of the Household, who, 
under Clovis Il, the first King surnamed the Idler, possessed 
themselves of the supreme authority, and, finally, took the 
title of King, after Childeric, the Idtot. It may be seen from 
this, that the peruque-barbers were not partisans of the 
kings of the first race; their animosity against whom was 
dated from Clovis, surnamed the Hairy, the second King of 
France, who was seized with such an extreme passion for 
long natural tresses, that he made a law respecting long hair, 
by which princes and noblemen were to be distinguished. In 
recompense for the particular services which the coitfeurs 
had rendered to these officers of the Court, Charlemagne, in 
order to better their condition by rendering their profession 
more indispensible, wore his hair very short; his courtiers 
and his successors imitated his example, down to Louis VIIL, 
without, however, making any attack upon the beard. The 
latter King having come to England, in order to carry a cer- 
tain point, caught a severe cold there, after which, for the 
sake of his health, he suffered his hair to grow to the natural 
length, a fashion which continued to exist, to the great regret 
of the coiffeurs, down to the time of the French Revolution, 
when it was subjected to the general reformation. 

Let us return to the reign of Louis the XIV., where we let 
the perruquiers fn such high estimation, that their order ob- 
tained, by letters patent, the right of wearing the sword: this 
privilege passed, along with the Bourbons, into the kingdoms 
of Naples and Spain, where, at the present time, the fashion- 
able barber still carries a long rapier. The custom of appear- 
ing at Court, and of frequenting the company of the great, 
insensibly gave to the peruqulers ease of manners and refine- 
ment of language, so much so, that the great King did not dis. 
dain to make use of his coiffeurs tn bearing billets-doux to his 
mistresses. Discretion being the principal merit of the mes- 
sengers of Cupid, and the barbers of Louls being, as we have 
shown, more discreet than those of Midas, ail the great Lords 
(servile imitators of their master) selected their peruque- 
barbers as the confidants of their illicit amours, In ‘which, fol- 
lowing the example of the King, they were engaged. The 
easy access which their profession gave to the colffeurs, even 
into the sanctum sanctorum of the ladies, soon acquired for 
them superiority In their now ministry; and, possessing the 
secrets of amorous intrigues, it was not long before they 
were initiated into the more important secrets of the intrigues 
of the Court, of the cabals, state man@uvres, and Court 
policy; and, as it commonly happens, that the master is 
compelled to overlook the impertinences of a valet, whons 
he has made tho depository of his hidden thoughts, ail 

the great Lords endured, without daring to complain, the 
not unfrequently fasolent familiarity of the colffeurs; 

and the latter, emboldened by this impunity, In embroi- 
dered dresses, assumed airs of state, and played off all the aire 

which distinguish the roan of fashion from the obscure ple- 
belan. ‘The perfumed little abbdés, who were then seen every 

where but In the church, gave the finishing touches to our 

artists, by teaching thein to envelop thomselves in the cloak 

of devotion, under which Louls the Great contrived to conceal 

his royal peccadilloes with so much address, [¢ was thus 

that, step by step, the colffeurs of the time attained all the 

qualities which distinguished the most expert and brazen- 

faced courtiers. 

The vulgar amongst the coiffeurs residing at a distance 

from the Court and the great, divided amongst them financial, 

magisterial, and clerical heads; and, in their inferlor capacity, 

mimicked the game whih cthey saw played by their superiors, 
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ing the right of spreading about scandalous reports, and being 
the first to proclaim to their neighbourhood the tittle-tattle 
of the day. 

The Papal mummeries having attained their highest eleva- 
tlon, the image-smongers had likewise recourse to the art of 
the coiffeurs, to dress out the heads of the saints and cherubs 
in their churches, so as to accord with the burlesque accoutre- 
ments with which all those mystical personages were decked. 

*‘ Here, ‘twas their part to make an angel please, 
There, give a grisly beard to some pure saint, 
Archangel’s wig, to powder well, and grease, 
Or holy pate, with black or red to paint. 

The invention of pigtails, aud at/es de pigeon, belng much 
more sultable to the military profession than perukes and 
long curled hair, this innovation found its principal supporters 
in the army, and every regiment had immediately its coiffeur 
for the staff, and a barber for eachcompany. In order to give 
dignity to this occupation, the military barbers dubbed them- 
scives at the same time professors of fencing, and, as distin- 
guishing marks, carried across their bacas a powder-bag, a 
comb, anda tuft of hair, supended between two masks and 
two foils, andasword at their side. It is reported, on this 
subject, that, at the battle of Rocroy, the colonel of the French 
guards, seeing his first company suddenly enveloped in a white 
eloud, thoug't, at a distance, that it was caused by the explo. 
sion of an ammunition waggon, whilst it was nothing but a 
powder-bag, blown tv picces by one of the enemy’s bullets. 

We have said, elsewhere, that the German barbers had quite 
outdune the French in the dimensions of their pigtails, and 
that, at first, this fashion was propagated in Prussia, under 
the special protection of its philosophical king. Austria, 

jealous of the progressive march of this newly made kingdom, 
saw with displeasure its continual tendency to aggrandize 
itself, and took umbrage, moreover, at the length of the pig- 
tails worn by the Prussian army. Prince Metternich then 
declared himself in favour of long queues, {0 order that his 
evuntry might not be eclipsed on this point by ber ambitious 
neighbour ; and his advice prevailed In the Aulic council, after 
he had explained the advantages which the Austrian infantry 
might derive from them, when, being put to flight, it would 
otherwise be sabred in the neck by the enemy's cavalry. The 
event showed what depth there was in the political calcula- 
tons of this provident miuister, for Napoleon never attacked 
the Austrians but the field of battle was strewed with thou- 
sands of pigtails, as many necks belng spared as there were 
severed pigtails. 

{t will not be improper, perhaps, to ay a word bere of those 
artificial tails which were soon got up in Germany, in order to 
remedy, by a proper uniformity, that defect of length in the 
hair which often disfigured @ company of soldiers. It is re 
ported that the Duke of Hesse had so mapy false queues in his 
horee-guards, that every Sunday, after the parade, the coiffeur 
of the regiment came with a wheelbarrow to carry sway the 
pigtails which strewed the place d’armes. At the unfortunate 
Louls the Sixteenth’s eecession to the throne, when the fire of 
the revolution already secretly devoured the foundations of 
the monarchy, and when the different classes of the ticre-(tat 
were al) in favour of a general reform, the barber-coitfeurs 
remained immioveable in the midst of the political convulsions 
which foretold the approach of a great overthrow, asa pile of 
rocks may be seen unshaken in the midst of the foaming bil- 
lows which roar around them. 

After having seen the august protection which the great 
Louis accorded to the perruquiers, It 1s certainly not astonish 
ing that the grandchildren of the latter should have esteemed 
thernselves bound to the interests of the Bourbons by a senti- 
ment of gratitude, supposing even that the perruque, the pig. 
tail, and the false front, had been able to resist the shock 
which soon staggered all the powdered heads of our ancient 
snonarchy 

Already the guilty exceases of a people infatuated by the 
vapours of liberty, dared to suggest the idea of a republic, 
already the contugion of a seditieus equality had so far cor. 
rupted the artisan and the labourer as to threaten France 
with a uniform code of laws for all her inhabitants, when the 
perruquiers, faithful to the sacred despotism which enchained 
the fiers< tat, still combatted, like desperate mem, within the 
privileged ranks to which, by more than one title, they gloried 





| in belonging. In fact, how can it be imagined that a body so 
respectable, a body rendered illustrious by its intimate con- 
nexion with the great, could renounce with indifference a 
rank which distinguished it, to descend to the plebeian 
level of a people so blinded as to pretend to the rights of 
equality? To these motives was soon joined the fear of seeing 
their art fall into disuse, under the empire of the Roman fa. 
shions, which were then sported in the land, whilst the French 
coiffeurs were losing theirs. Already the firmest bulwarks of 
the peruque had bravely followed the nobility to the camp of 
the enemies of Franée, in order to sustain the dignity of their 
order by continuing to curl viscounts and marquises, expect- 
ing that portion of the spoil which the Duke of Brunswick 
had promised them on their entrance into Paris. Intimately 
connected with the fortune of the great, whose discomfiture 
presaged that of the perruquiers, the greater number of the 
latter, united into royalist clubs in Paris, served as hid 
den auxiliaries to the emigrant heroes in concert with the 
barber-coiffeurs, who, in the common danger, had forgotten 
the ancicnt divisions between their two orders, and barbe 
tenus sapientes laboured with unexampled ardour to fabricate 
moustachios and false whiskers for the emigrants, and the 
spies of the good cause, who had introduced themselves into 
France to sow there the el ts of a ter-revolution 

Matters were come to this pass, when, suddenly, on the mo- 
tion of a clubist of the section Popincourt at Paris, it was 
decided that every good patriot ought to renounce the queue, 
still in great vogue, and be shaved d /a Titus. This decree, 
instead of exasperating the corps of barbers more, discouraged 
them irretrievably. In vain some vigorous minds sought to 
re-animate the courage of the body; the fatal blow had been 
struck; it bad just destroyed the only means which still held 
them in communication with the people, whose projects they 
learned while dressing the queue; their last resource had 
been torn up by the roots, and this disaster, by isolating them 
in society, rendered them thenceforth unserviceable to the 
privileged orders, their brethren and friends. iy 

(To be continued,) 
——— EE 
THE FINE ARTS. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I am exceedingly gratified to observe the very 
rapid advancement the fine arts are making in this town. 
The dulness and distaste of its inhabitants have become 
almost proverbial; but at present there seems to be a spi- 
rit of improvement at work; they have at length discovered 
that a taste for the arts and sciences is not incompatible 
with mercantile affairs; they no longer allow busincss to 
engross the whole of their attention, for rational relaxation 
from their labours is now almost generally adopted. Take, 
as a proof of this, the many improvements recently made 
in the public buildings; their intended Botanic Garden ; 
their Mechanics’ Institution; their lectures on all branches 
of the arts and sciences; and, lastly, their Royal Institu- 
tion—the pictorial exhibitions of which, considering the 
infancy of the Institution, evince a display of talent truly 
astonishing, particularly local talent. There have been, 
as yet, only two exhibitions; amongst the list of exhibitors 
of the first were the names of Nort 
gill, Ward, Cooper, Lonsdale, Linton, Pether, Fradelle, 
and Nasmyth; ‘and the present one has amongst its list 
of exhibitors the names of R. Westall, W. Westall, 
Dewint, Craig, Copley, Fielding, Gastineau, Glover, 
Austin, Jackson, Green, and Sass. Another circum. 
stance, also, that marks the improvement of the taste of 
the inhabitants, is the publication of engravings from 

ortraits of distinguished men of this town, painted 
f native artists. Very recently I adverted to a portrait 
about to be published by D. Bolongaro, of the accom- 
plished John Hull, M.D. &c. &c. painted by the late D. 
H. Parry. I now wish to call the attention of my readers 
to one of the very worthy Dr. Smith, master of the Free 
Grammar School, painted by our talented townsman, T. 
H. Illidge ; which it is the intention of Messrs. P. and D. 
Jackson to publish, provided they can obtain a sufficient 
number of subscribers to indemnify them from loss. The 
painting is considered to be the chef'd'auvre of Mllidge ; 
the likeness is remarkably striking; the philanthropic 
expression of the eye, and the countenance characteristic 
of benevolence, is peculiarly portrayed. I cannot conclude 
without sincerely wishing that so praiseworthy an under- 
taking will meet with a corresponding degree of encou- 
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No. 2, GREAT CROSSHALL-STREET. 
Master ROBERT DAVIES, Harper, (from Willis’ 
Rooms, Londun,) respectfully informs the Nobility and Gen. 
try of Liverpool and its vicinity, that he attends QUA. 
DRILLE DANCING and TEA PARTIES, with PEDAL 
HARP or PIANO-FORTE, on the shortest notice. 


The Beauties of Chess, 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—VipDa. 


SOLUTION TO STUDY CLY, 
White to win with the pawn. 








WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen ......C—6 1 Pawn.........AemS 
2 Castle ......D—74 2 King .........E—8 


3 Queen ......H—64 
4 Castle ...... F734 
5 Castle ......F—3)4 
6 Queen ......F==7>4 
7 Castle ...... H—=3)4 7 King .........G—5 
8 Castle ...... H——5p4 8 King ......0.G——4 
9 Pawn ......H—=3)4 MATE. 
, To compel the black to win. 

1 Bishop ......A—1 1 Pawn ......A—=6 
2 Knight ......C—2 2 Pawn ......A—5 
8 Castle ......C— 3 Pawn ......A—% 








4 Pawn ......H—=3 A—3 
5 Castle ......B—8}4 C7 
6 Castle ......C—=—8}4 +e Be] 
7 Queen ......D—74 A—6 
8 Castle ......C—654 Aad 
9 Queen ......D—594 oo Amt 
10 Castle ......C——4)4 -Bae3 
11 Queen ....,.D—=4 11 Pawn ......A—24 
—=_-~ Mare. 


s STUDY CLVI. 
White to win in nine moves, to check on the eighth 
move with one pawn, and then checkmate with the other, 
and not to take the black pawn. 
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Go Correspondents. 


Hues CLarxe’s Portry.—We have in reserve, for next week, 
two more pieces by this author. 

Sin WALTER ScoTT’s CHRONICLES OP THE CANONGATE.—We eXx- 
pect, in the next Kaletdescope, to present our readers with a 
complete tale from this forthcoming novel. 

PunisuMeNT ov CRIMINALS—In an early number we shall give 
a brief digest of Mr. Roscoe’s valuable work on this subject. 
Cuess.—The best answer we cun give to An Amateur is to 
refer him to our chess table, by which he will perceive that 
we have resumed the chess department. 

Tue KaNeARoo.—A correspondent, who recommends the 
piece of Mr. Thomas Hood for insertion in the Kaleidoscope, 
is informed that we have read it, and think it a very poor 
composition indeed. It is one of the worst specimens of & 
very bad school, 

SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER Ports.—We shall, im our next, cone 
tinue the interesting collection with which we have been 
favoured by our correspondent Percival Melbourne. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of P.— 
Sophia—IV. W. M.—S.—A Clown.—M. H.—Lego-Criticon._ 
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